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CAPTAIN STAUNCY’S VOW. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE village of Clovelly, which looks out from the steep 
cliff’s side on Bideford Bay, has surely a character pecu- 
liar to itself. Rising abruptly from an antique pier, its 
lichen-covered cottages are piled up on an incline so 
sharp, that the traveller has to climb its oblique pebble- 
paved street, and is constrained to wonder how human 
habitations were perched on so precipitous an acclivity, 
and how the villagers contrive to descend day after day 
without bodily detriment, or to ascend with fish-filled 
No. 547,—Juwz 21, 1962. 





maunds, without perilling their existence. Besides the 
dwellings which line the slanting thoroughfare, a num- 
ber of cottages are scattered on the right and left, em- 
bosomed in foliage which salutes the waving ocean; 
and so completely is the cliff graced with fine old trees, 
and with tangled underwood, through which a grey 
rock here and there protrudes, that the village looks 
right cosy, despite its perpendicular build, and adds 
no little to the picturesque appearance of the charming 
coast. 

The only inn of those days, which swung its sign in 
the main street of that unique fishing hamlet, was “The 
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Crown and Anchor,” in which Pickard and the ’prentice 
were quartered for the night. The captain and Mr. 
Mogford repaired to dhe outskirts of the willage, where a 
relative of the former resided, a worthy bachelor, who 
made them welcome to his‘home, and to such Devonshire 
fare as his larder afforded. Everything was done that 
evening, which cousin William could do, to make the 
seamen “snug and comfortable.” ‘ 

“It’s like a dream, Cap'n,” said Mogford, “ain't it?” 

“A dream with a plaguey nightmare into the bar- 
gain,” responded Stauney; “but the ship isn’t launched, 
and the skipper isn’t born, who can stand anything that 
comes.” 

“ Misfortunes will’ happen,” said the relative, with a 
sedate smile, “and we must all be thankful it’s no worse. 
We shall hear of many a wreck after such a night, and the 
list of widows and orphans will be greatly increased, I’m 
thinking.” 

“ Well, William,” said the captain, “ the mate knows. 
and I know, that every effort was made to weather the 
storm and keep her afloat. But it was to be.” 

“There!” hastily interrupted the cousin. “You're at 
your old doctrine again, James, which impresses no creed 
xt all, but is an easy, excusing way of getting over a diffi- 
culty, and sometimes of justifying a crime.” 

“T don't know anything about that, William,” replied 
the captain; “all L know is, that what is to be, will be.” 

“ What is to be: you meam by that, what has been de- 
termined by the Divine will ‘This ds true as regards 
Divine permission, but net as regards responsibility and 
the rights and wrongs efwhat happens; because a great 
deal comes to pass through the wickedness of men, who 
act from the impulses of their own bad hearts.” 

The captain wineed, and, fedling exceedingly uncom- 
fortablle at the turn his relative’s logic had taken, he re- 
plied: “I cannot argue with you, cousin, particularly as 
you'rea piousman. Afi I waut to say is, thateverything 
was done that mortal comld do, to survive the gale. But 
it was to be” 

“Everything,” said the mate; “mothing but good 
handlivg would have kept her from foundering, or from 
running ashore between Bude and ’Arty. ‘Ne better sea- 
manship could be.” 

“Thank you, Mogford,” replied Stauncy; “we shall 
have to give an account of ourselves, | suppose, and 
you'll bear witness for me, I’m sure.” ’ 

“I should think so,” answered the mate; “and per- | 
haps your good cousin ‘here will appear to prove that it | 
wasn’t to be.” 

“Tt would require data,” responded the relative, “with 
which I am unacquainted, and which have no existence, I 
am sure, to prove it in this case. But such a thing 
might be proved.” 

And thus the evening was spent pleasantly, as it 
seemed: their worthy host declared it was spent profit- 
ably. They were known to become more eloquent as it 
advanced; and the mate was afterwards heard to say, 
that the debating theologian delivered them a final lec- 
ture before they separated for the night, in which, as far 
as he could understand it, he endeavoured to make good 
the point, that to excuse all things by a Divine decree, was 
to adopt a miserably one-sided and fallacious view, and 
at the termination of which he besought his cousin to 
throw overboard the foolish dogma, “ What is to be, will 
be.” 

By sunrise the next morning, the little party was on 
its way to Northam and Appledore. The captain first 
reported himself to his wife, who was no less surprised 
than rejoiced to see him, and then walked on to bear 





tidings to the merchant. 
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That gentleman was sitting in the parlour already de. 
scribed, and when the captain was announced, rose up to 
meet him, with a cunning smile that would have startled 
most men. 

“Well, Stauncy,” he said, “ what news ?” 

“ All right, sir; she’s in. as snug a berth.as you could 
wish, with plenty of water at low fide to cover her re. 
spectably. A prettier burying couldn’t be; but we hada 
terrible time of it, and I scarcely thought we should haye 
made Lundy again. One of our hands was washed over. 
board, and six, I fear, have been cast away in the jolly- 
boat.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the merchant; “and so she 
went down comfortably. Well—pax vobiscwm—I believe 
that’s the Latin; and now let us drink each othe*s 
health. There’s a good round sum on the ship and cargo 
together.” 

“TI don’t feel very comfortable, though,” said Stauncy; 
“that sneaking ’prentice, who is crafty and malicious, was 
down in the hold from the time we reached Bude Bay, 
and I think he wants gagging.” 

“Take no notice of him whatever,” replied Mr. Phillip. 
son. “The bark of such a young cur as that is not 
worth thinking about.” 

“I thought,” said the captain, “that I would just keep 
him in tow, like,amd promised to give him a guinea if he 
deserved it.” 

“You're a simpleton, a downright simpleton,” an- 
swered the merchantangrily. “He's wide-a-wake enough 
to read the meaning of that, and if he isn’t his father is. 
Guessing that you fear something, he'll be ready to sus- 
pect much. You've the mate and the cook on your side, 
and if you don’t put down that young fellow, he'll be too 
much for you. Begin to give,and you'll always be in 
his power, depend upon it. Ima caselike this, either you 
must let the truth right out, or you must deny the truth 
right out. To goim the middle, is to make yourself sus- 
pected, and halter yourself with your own hands. You 
must make short work with him, Stauncy. The promise 
of a good wope’s ending for gomg below without leave 
would serve him right, and serve you most:” 

The captain saw the force of these remarks; but, had 
he consulted his wife before acting on them, he might 
have doubted their applicability in Jim’sease. She would 
have suggested, in her wisdom, that the “prentice’s notion 
of wealth extended no further than the promised guinea, 
and that it would be more than unwise to provoke bad 
feeling by wiolating an engagement which had filled the 
boy's mind with such bright hopes. Acting, however, in 
accordance with the merchant's wishes, the captain treated 
the ’prentice in a way that his honest nature revolted 
against, and, like many another who has begun to do evil, 
condemned himself whilst carrying it out. 

With a smiling face, which might have caused the 
merchant himself to relent, and a shyness of manner 
which betokened a sense of unworthiness, Jim Ortop pre- 
sented himself the next day at the captain’s door, and 
quietly said that he came about the guinea. 

“I told you,” the captain remarked, assuming a ruffled 
manner, “that you should have it if you behaved your- 
self; but nowI come to think it over, it would be paying 
you for neglecting your duty. You know what you de- 
serve, Jim, and be thankful to carry a whole skin. You 
shall have a guinea when you've earned it.” 

So stunned was the boy by this reception, that he 
stood speechless, and when Stauncy bid him begone, the 
shock was too much for him, and he burst into tears. 
As a rule, his nature displayed itself in sullen hardihood; 
but now, the disappointment unmanned him, and touched 
a chord of feeling which had seldom vibrated before. The 
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pleasing vision of hours, which he had counted in their tardy 
flight, was dispelled; the thrilling expectation which shad 
absorbed his thoughts from the moment of its entrance 
there, was crushed, and heavily did his heart sink within 
him, as the bright sunshine of hope was so suddenly 
changed into the blackness and darkness of dismay. His 
stolid nature, however, came quickly to his relief, and ere 
his home was reached a thorough revulsion of feeling had 
driven back the flowing tide of new emotions, making 
way for the rise and rush of fierce and vengeful passions, 
which other treatment would have kept in abeyance. 
The released spring bounded bodingly in that ill-trained 
heart. The unpent waters swelled threateningly in the 
irritated spirit of Jim Ortop from that hour. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

“Spverity,” said Dr. Johnson, “may be the way to 
govern men, but it is not the way tomend them”—a 
sentiment which the wife of Stauncy mentally endorsed, 
as she listened to her husband’s hectoring; and when he 
had closed the door on the ’prentice, she said, “That 
was not like you, James. I never saw you act so un- 
kindly before, nor so unwisely ; for people-are very much 
as they are treated. ‘To disregard the finer feelings is 
to weaken them, and to be unjustly severe is to create 
an itching for that course which deserves it. You have 
smitten on the head some feeling that might have con- 
tributed to right character, and helped to make the boy 
reckless as well.as hostile. Did you really promise him 
a guinea, James? Why, think then, how he has been 
nursing the idea; what a hold it must have got on him; 
how he has been revelling in the prospect; and all at 
onee, you not only extinguish hope, and injure his 
feelings deeply, but you falsify your word, and make 
yourself unworthy of his confidence.” 

“I would I were as wise as you, Mary,” replied 
Stauncy, who had acted unnaturally, and whose con- 
science upbraided him : “ I should keep free from trouble ; 
but I thought it best to act as I did.” 

“Unkindness can never be best, James; wrong can 
neyer be right. You must think better of it, and do the 
boy justice.” But the captain was unwilling to retrace 
his steps, for reasons of which his sensible and prudent 
wife knew nothing. So he left the matter where it was, 
saying to himself, “ What must be, must.” 

The darkening shadows had fallen for hours that 
night, when a party more numerous than usual took 
possession of the tap-room at the “Jolly Tar,” in one of 
the narrow streets of Appledore. The ruddy glow of 
the log fire on the hearth was warmly reflected on the 
faces of the motley group as they sat around the settle, 
and gave to their features a bloated appearance, which 
too well read out the sottish habits of most of them. 
Night after night they congregated in that beery re- 
pository of gossip and scandal, of drunkenness and 
brawling; and many were the hapless wives and chil- 
dren who paid in hunger, nakedness, tears and crime, 
‘or their bacchanalian selfishness and revelry. Thecom- 
pany was varied occasionally by casual visitors, who 
were constrained to “stand a treat,” and tempted to 
aspire after that maudlin condition denominated “three 
sheets in the wind.” Such a visitor, on the evening in 
(uestion, was Sam Pickard, who became the hero of the 
night, and escaped the ordinary requirement of “ glasses 
round,” from the sympathy awakened by his escape from 
& watery grave. Jim Ortop’s father, a wild cadaverous- 
looking shoemaker, and a noted tippler, appeared to be 
the leading spirit; and from the twinkling of his eyes, 
and the rapidity with which he swallowed his potations, 
it was evident that he was unusually excited. 
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By general request, Sam Pickard proceeded to give 
them the history of the loss of the “Sarah Ann,” which 
he did with much feeling, and amidst a silence which 
was only ‘broken occasionally by unsympathetic grumb- 
lings from the restless, angry-looking shoemaker. 

“ What’s become of the six poor fellows who drifted 
away in the jolly boat?” asked a grim-looking black- 
smith 


* Who knows!” said Pickard; “I heard this afternoon 
that part of a boat had been picked up over to Braunton, 
and that——” 

“ Just before I:came here,” broke in one of the party, 
“Bill Berry told me that four of the ‘bodies had been 
found at the back of the Burrows.” 

“They've been murdered, then,” said Ortop fiercely. 
“T tell you they never came to their end by fair means. 
Their blood lies at the door of Cap'n Stauncy, who 
scuttled the brig, as sure as I’m a living man; and if 
there’s any justice in Hngland, it ought to follow him 
like a bloodhound.” 

“It’s false,” said Pickard rising, with a flow of blood 
in his face which threatened mischief. “ What should 
the cap’n want to scuttle the vessel for? He did his 
best to keep her up during the gale, and I'll sew your 
mouth up for you, if you spread such a lying report any 
further.” 

“I say,” vociferated the shoemaker, smashing his 
pipe on the table, “that they’re murdered men; and 
before you try to sew my mouth up, you'd better slacken 
the noose that’s tightening round your own neck.” 

The ex-cook rushed forward to take summary ven- 
geance on the representative of the gentle craft, who 
rose to defend -himself, and a fearful fight would have 
ensued, had the evening been further advanced. As it 
was, they were most of them tolerably sober, and managed 
to separate the combatants. 

“J say again what I have said,” exclaimed Ortop, as 
he was pushed to his seat. “My boy told me all about 
it; and I'll have a reckoning with you another day, 
Mr. Pickard.” 

It was some time before they were quieted; but a fore- 
castle man, with a powerful voice, contrived to bring 
things round by singing song in heave anchor fashion, 
the chorus of which was taken up noisily by most 
present. He was followed by an old salt, who had 
swallowed the handspike, as the sailors say when any 
one has retired from the service, and who perpetrated 
with a nasal twang a doggrel ballad, immensely popula> 
amongst his class, which was followed by a furioys 
rattling of tankards and glasses, in token of approbation ; 
and having “filled again,” they opened a running fire of 
convivial talk, which gradually brought round the en- 
grossing topic of the evening. 

“J should think,” said a little mam in the company, 
“that the gale was heavy enough to send any vessel 
down, without laying violent hands on her.” * 

“So it was,” replied Pickard, “and scuttling would 
have been like cutting the throat of a dead man.” 

“ Suppose he did scuttle her,” exclaimed ® wiry-haired 
mason, “that’s old Phillipson’s look-out. The vessel 
belonged to him, and if Stauncy satisfies the merchant, 
that’s enough.” 

“And who's to satisfy the widows and orphans, or 
who's to satisfy the insurance office?” said Ortop, in a 
sarcastic, bitter tone. “I'll get that question answered 
before long. I owe Stauncy a grudge, and I'll not 
forget it.” 

“If there’s sin any where in this matter,” the black- 
smith remarked, “it lies with the old scoundrel on the 
quay, who'd sell the life of any one for a oa He’s 
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made a market out of many a vessel, and many a man 
before now, and little cares he who suffers as long as he 
fingers the gold.” 

“What's the use of talking in this way?” rejoined 
Pickard. “The brig went down natural enough, and no 
blame to nobody.” And so the house became divided in 
opinion, and the division occasioned fierce words and 
much quarrelling, until towards midnight inebriate 
voices, loud and wrangling, broke incessantly on the 
stillness reigning without. Some shouted defiance at 
the merchant; some heaped on Stauncy the direst 
maledictions; and some, with menacing tone and air, 
declared themselves ready to fight and die in his 
defence. Now they sang and laughed like hapless 
idiots; and now they raved and yelled like maddened 
demons. There sat a sodden drunkard, who had lost 
all power of thought and motion; and there, a noisy 
brawler, pouring out oaths and jests with sottish satis- 
faction. The scene was sad and sickening; and from 
that hothouse of self-degraded humanity, a rank and 
fevered fume stole forth, tainting the atmosphere, as out 
they reeled, to seek their so-called homes, where shadowy 
forms of wives and weeping childhood told loudly of 
want, wretchedness, and ruin. 





SEA-SERPENTS. 
BY FRANK T. BUCKLAND, M.A., 
Author of “ Curiosities of Natural History.’’ 
I HAVE read, with great interest, your correspondent’s 
notes on “ The Sea-Serpent,” in No. 545 of this journal. 
I have taken a great interest in this subject myself, and 
possess the printed records and portraits of most of 
Thus, in the 


the most celebrated sea-serpents ever seen. 
“ Tilustrated London News,” October 28, 1848, is a long 
account of the sea-serpent as first seen by H. M.S. 
“ Deedalus,” Captain M‘Quhae, between the Cape of Good 


Hope and St. Helena. Portraits of the beast are given 
as it appeared from, but not in the ship. Then another 
account, from the “ New York Tribune,” of the “ Capture 
of the Sea-Serpent,” where the Yankees certainly caught 
“a something,” only 103 feet long, 19 feet round the 
neck, 24 feet round the shoulders, (Quzre, where are a 
snake’s shoulders?) and measuring round the largest part 
of the body, “ which was only somewhat distended,” 49 
feet. (What an elegant-figured snake it must have 
been!) In fact, too many particulars are given—it is a 
good story too well told—good soup with so much salt in 
re that it cannot be swallowed without making an ugly 
face. 

Then follows an account, from the “ Illustrated Times,” 
June 30, 1860, of the barque “British Banner” being 
attacked by the sea-serpent. The serpent this time is 
300 feet long, of the circumference of “ a very wide crino- 
line petticoat,” (oh, Captain Taylor, how ungallant!) with 
a black mane, a horn on the forehead, large glaring eyes 
in the head, and other “ properties” of sea monsters—a 
good model for the dragon to be killed by St. George in 
some Christmas pantomime. This wonderful snake took 
a great deal of killing, and ran out one thousand fathoms 
(or one mile and an eighth) of line before he sounded a 
halt. What a pity Captain Charles Seabury killed him! 
He had better have engaged him just to run across the 
Atlantic with the telegraph cable tied to his tail—what 
a deal of trouble it would have saved! However, snake 
or no snake, the Yankees cut him up, and boiled him 
down for oil—sharp fellows, these Yankees—yes, Sirr. 

I would here beg to add, for the benefit of my readers, 
the substance of my ms. notes, taken when attending a 
course of lectures (never yet published) by Professor 
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Owen, on “ Fossil Birds and Reptiles,” as delivered by 
him in the Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, March, 1858. When describing, with his 
usual eloquence, the remains of fossil Enaliosauria, (or 
sea-lizards,) he observed that the Cetacea (true mammi. 
ferous air-breathing animals that live in the water, such 
as porpoises, etc.,) had not only succeeded, but even 
superseded the Enaliosauria: no traces of porpoises, ete, 
being found with the fossil remains of the sea-lizards, 
The phenomena of the ocean were startling and extra. 
ordinary, and he would, once for all, state what his creed 
was upon this subject, which has only too many partizans, 
It requires close looking at an animal to pronounce its 
genus and species; observations made upon a moving 
body placed on a wave-disturbed watery surface render 
it very difficult to assign the cause of the movements, 
The Admiralty have ordered that if the sea-serpent be 
met with, the phenomenon should be closely examined, 
and the officers ordered not to fix names to objects till 
their real nature was ascertained. The result has been 
more than a dozen accounts of things looking like sea 
serpents. Thus, Sir J. Ross saw a creature swimming 
along, leaving a track extending over three successive 
waves, and estimated at from twenty to one hundred 
feet in length; the creature, moreover, was distincily 
seen to raise its head upon its neck, near the ship. It 
turned out to be a large elephantine seal, the wake or 
trail of which in the water gave the appearance of length 
of body. Sir E. Belcher, in the Gulf of Florida, sawa 
head and long neck raised out of the water, and hada 
boat immediately lowered to examine it. He came up 
to a group of very large marine turtles, swimming along 
the surface of the sea. In three other cases the “sea 
serpent” proved to be large Cetacea, with dorsal, or back 
fins, swimming one behind the other. In other cases 
the “ sea-serpent,” when examined, has turned out tobe 
a spar of wood floating on the ocean, the barnacles at- 
tached to it giving it the appearance of a flowing mane 
of hair on the neck of the animal. In the first volumeof 
the “ Wernerian Transactions of Edinburgh,” a sea-sel- 
pent was seen off the island of Stronsa, one of the Orkneys. 
It was seen by some gentlemen in a yacht, and also by 
some fishermen, whose nets it broke and destroyed. After 
atime, it was thrown ashore, and the vertebr, when placed 
together, measured sixty feet in length. Sir E. Home 
examined them, and found them to be the portions of the 
back bone, or vertebrx, of the basking shark, a not very 
rare kind of fish. Basking sharks generally swim 
pairs, and the back bones of two basking sharks had 
been rudely put together to get the length of sixty feet. 
We have, in fact, so many ordinary phenomena which 
would give the appearances of the sea-serpent, that 
the stories of its being seen are of no avail whea 
examined by the searching truths of science, and such 
reports must remain unbelieved till we get an actual 
bone, or a part of the body of a sea-serpent, or else 4 
drawing of the animal made by a competent scientific 
artist. 

Since the Professor delivered these remarks, an actual 
bone of a sea-serpent has been sent to His Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, who transmitted it to Professor 
Owen. This learned man pronounced it to be one of the 
dorsal spines of a ribbon fish, a creature long known 
naturalists. 

Some years ago, a sea-snake was exhibited in Regent 
Street, and I well recollect visiting it in company with 
the late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Ellesmere, Lord North- 
ampton, and my Father, who acted as the scientific ma? 
of the party. The sea-snake, in this instance, turned 
out to be a very fine specimen of the Gymmnetrus, & 
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ribbon fish, neatly fitted up in a long glass case, filled 
with spirits of wine. 

The ribbon fish has been thus described by my friend 
Mr. Peach, of Wick, somewhat as follows. “It is a 
creature of a snake-like form, from ten to eight feet in 
length, crowned with a long pendulous tuft on the back 
of the head, which would well represent the mane, 
swimming, as it does, on its edge, and not flat, like a sole 
orhalibut. Its extreme thinness, compared with its depth, 
would give it great swiftness, and the flexibility of its 
delicate cartilaginous spinal column would cause it to 
have a serpent-like wriggling motion.” 

A fish of sixteen feet—and specimens have been caught 
of this length—when seen at a distance swimming, as it 
would, with its crest and dorsal fin exposed—its silvery 
shining sides—the long wake it would leave by its pecu- 
liar motion, might at a distance be taken to be thirty 
feet in length, oreven more. It is curious that the first 
recorded capture of a ribbon fish took place near the 
Land’s End, in Cornwall, the last near John o’ Groat’s, 
Caithness—the others between these extreme points— 
thus giving it the range of the whole British coast, 
washed by the British Channel and German Ocean. At 
present, it has not been noticed in Ireland. 

This slight notice may possibly fall into the hands of 
sailors. I would beg of them to “keep their eyes 
skinned” when a sea-snake is sighted, and this, for the 
following reasons: If they can make out the true nature 
of the strange object, they will add greatly to our pre- 
sent knowledge of the subject; if they do come across 
a real and bond fide sea-snake, and capture him, dead or 
alive, I will guarantee that the fortunate finders will 
make their fortunes in less than a month, by exhibiting 
it here, in London. In my own humble way, I once 
thought I had captured a sea-monster, if not a young 
sea-snake. I was out a little way at sea fishing, when 
at the bottom of the water among the rocks I saw a 
curious creature moving from side to side, and staring 
at me with an unusual number of bright eyes. Deter- 
mined to find out what it was, I managed to fish it up, 
and found that my sea-monster was nothing but an old 
Balmoral ladies’ boot, that was kept in motion by. the 
waves at the bottom. The front of the boot was orna- 
mented with brass eye-holes, and these, being polished 
by the stones, gave the exact appearance of a “ many- 
eyed monster of the deep.” 





TRAINING OF WOMEN. 
Ix former articles on the employment of women, we 
pointed out several modes by which an honourable in- 
dependence may be obtained. Too often, however, the 
utter want of training, in the majority of young girls, 


renders the resources now opening up of no avail. This 
fact, with others of a kindred nature, has lately forced 
itself upon the public at large, but especially on that 
portion of society which occupies itself with philanthro- 
pic labours for the moral improvement as well as for the 
material comforts of the community. 

_ itis universally admitted in theory (although denied 
in practice) that the education of girls should be such as 
would best enable them to perform the duties demanded 
from them as women, whatever may be their rank or 
position. Common sense dictates the propriety of fol- 
lowing out this simple plan; yet, up to the present hour, 
girls are taught little else than flashy flimsy accomplish- 
ments, of no greater use than to enable their possessors 
to exhibit them now and then at select parties, along 
with the last new fashion of evening attire. Indeed, 
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accomplishments vary as do the changes in dress. At 
one period a certain amount of dexterity of fingers may 
be in request; at another, may be demanded flexibility 
of voice; again, a word-knowledge of some favourite 
language may be deemed indispensable; or a parrot-like 
acquaintance with scientific terms is expected from all 
young girls of liberal education; and thus is a false 
system persisted in. 

Those habits of mind productive of thought, of ear- 
nestness and of judgment, are scarcely noticed, far less 
insisted upon, in the training of girls. Neither does it 
fare much better with their physical development; and 
their finely organized bodies, from inertness and want of 
proper exercise in the open air, become almost as use- 
less and as diseased as their non-exerted minds. Hys- 
teria, nervousness, weakness and apathy are the direful 
fruits of this error. Medical men have long spoken 
against the cause of these evils, yet, except in rare cases, 
where parents have insisted on natural laws being re- 
spected and obeyed in the education of their daughters 
as well as in that of their sons, girls are still subjected 
to a baneful method of up-bringing. 

These remarks chiefly apply to the middle class. The 
higher ranks show more care and wisdom in the physical 
education of their daughters. By them a portion of the 
year, often the greater portion, is passed in the country, 
and driving, riding, boating, fishing, botanizing, afford 
abundant out-door exercise. The girls of the lower 
classes go into service, or obtain employment; even they 
are more at freedom to exercise themselves in the open 
air, although for them recreation grounds are much 
needed in all our large cities. This want, however, is 
now being in process of remedy, which is another step 
in a right direction. 

When errors are seen and acknowledged there is hope 
of amendment, and the errors committed in the non- 
training of girls, have become patent to every one who 
takes the trouble to think. The question is everywhere 
asked, how is this form of evil to be remedied P 

Our observations must be confined to one or two of the 
most prominent defects, and their consequences to society 
at large. The subject embraces every class of women, 
and is one which, if rightly comprehended, involves 
not simply the happiness of every separate household, 
but the welfare of the country at large. Diseased, igno- 
rant, inefficient mothers, cannot produce strong, robust, 
or efficient men. Multitudes of unemployed, unprovided 
for, untaught and untrained idle women cannot be other 
than dangerous impediments in the march of civilization. 
Neither may we with impunity overlook the fact, that 
civilization has its own peculiar evils to guard against 
and contend with, more insidious and difficult to van- 
quish than the fiercer and hardier sins of barbarism. 

Training or education—for it is one and the same thing 
—may be classed under two distinct divisions—the one 
general, the other special. The first is of most impor- 
tance, because a thorough general training of the facul- 
ties will enable any one of average ability to adapt her- 
self easily to whatever speciality may be thrown in her 
path. . This is constantly illustrated by the facility with 
which persons of education, that is, those whose minds 
have been exercised, take up any new pursuit, or, when 
overthrown by reverses, invent means and appliances 
wherewith to rebuild their ruined fortunes, while the 
ignorant and untrained see only their desolation, and 
bury themselves amidst the débris of their shattered 
hopes. 

Another obstruction is apt to be lost sight of when 
speaking on the subject of education, and that is, the 
difference between the mere acquirements of knowledge 
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and the training of the powers of the mind to thought 
and morals—the power, in short, of applying all know- 
ledge and all instruction to their proper uses, with- 
out which there can be no'real or beneficial training. 
There is too much cramming of the memory and. parrot- 
like use of the tongue at present, in our manner of in- 
struction, to leave much time for the superstructure of 
the understanding to be carefully and gradually, raised ; 
everything is-at once forced up to the surface; therefore 
we have abundance of talking, with litile or no thinking, 
the latter being too much of an exertion, and demanding 
a certain amount of leisure few feel disposed to- find. 

As a general rule, the taste of our day lies in the 
direction of outward show; itis seen even in our attire, 
now bedizened with tinsel and ornaments. ll is light 
and flashy; and as dress is frequently an exponent of 
the state of the mind, and. of the morals of an age, we 
must. be mentally in rather a pretentious, flimsy, and 
fantastic stage just.at this particular time. 

There is, however, a climax in all things, and we feel 
that if not already reached, we are rapidly nearing that 
point. One proof of this: lies in the faet that public 
attention is directed in a special manner towards the 
better and more solid training of women, by the estab- 
lishment of schools, wherein are to be taught the many 
things that have been. called “ vulgar” and neglected. 
The absolute necessity is now not only seen but felt, of 
women. being trained to perform. duties incumbent on 
them—duties. for which. instinct.is not sufficient, but for 
the due performance of which. both discretion and judg- 
ment are imperatively needed. 

Women have, surely, wandered far from the right way, 
when schools have to be organized for teaching those 
things which every wise mother in past. times. took a 


pride and pleasure in. teaching her daughters. We speak 
of the ordinary occupations of every-day life, for ordinary 
occupations are the rule, as the few accomplishments 
founded.on genius or strong love of art are the excep- 
tions, and: require a special training of another kind. It 
is'a hopeful sign that. women. themselves are using every 
means, and exerting themselves, to get out of their 


entanglements: by coming to the rescue. Many names 
could, be given of women high in position, who are ear- 
nestly engaged in the formation of middle-class schools 
and training institutions for girls, where habits of order, 
attention, and usefulness. are to be made the primary. 
objects, in. opposition to the slovenly manner in which 
girls, are too often permitted to grow up to womanhood— 
a carelessness which is at. the root: of much of the misery 
of the ill-managed children and: houses of the lower as 
well as of the middle classes.. It is seen in the case of 
the opulent by a reckless expenditure on gew-gaws, and 
in the case of the poorer by tattered garments, half- 
cooked dinners, riotous children, and discomfort. every- 
where, leading, perhaps, in the end to the poorhouse; 
while the richer spendthrift fills the. mind of ier husband 
with anxiety, and burdens him with additional cares. 
One feels. inclined to ask if the race of frugal, provident 
mothers. and housewives is extinct? it is so difficult 
to recognise the thrifty, working mother or wife in the 
sumptuously apparelled ladies met with out of doors; 
nevertheless, we are. confident that a new race of active, 
sensible, method-loving women will speedily make: their 
appearance, when the mere butterflies will become. rarer. 

Miss Burdett Contts, in a. letter written some time 
since to Lord Granville, on the subject.of remunerative 
employment for the daughters of the middle classes,. in 
connection with Government training schools, thus 
expresses herself :—“ I ascertained with much surprise, 
whilst, visiting the schools which competed for the 
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prizes offered. by me for the teaching of what have been 
popularly termed ‘common things,’ that the majority 
of papil teachers in national schools, and of young 
women in training in the training schools of the me. 
tropelis, were children chiefly of parents whose. con. 
dition in life was extremely humble; and on further jn. 
quiry I was informed thas, this, as a rule, held gene. 
rally good throughout the country. Such exclusive ap. 
propriation of these situations does not seem soeially ad- 
vantageous; and the thought suggests itself to me, 
whether it is not occasioned by a want of available 
information respecting the Government plan of education 
as. carried on in training and national schools.” With 
this letter was inclosed a circular drawn up. by Miss 
Burdett Coutts, “under the impression that many per. 
sons would be glad to. profit by the provision offered, 
which is probably overlooked in comsequence of the 
details of the plan being found only in the reports of the 
Committee of Council on Education, which do not fall 
commonly under general notice.” The answer to: this 
letter was as follows :— 
“ Education Department, Council Office, 
“ Downing-street. 

“Dear Miss: Coutts—I have read with much interest: 
your letter and its inclosure relative to the: prospect 
of honourable and remunerative. occupation which. the 
minutes of the Committee of the Council on Education 
offer to. young women. who are disposed to prepare 
themselves for employment as teachers in elementary day 
schools.. The account of the advantages which are pro- 
posed appears to me to be accurate; and I agree with 
you in thinking that such facts merit the attention of 
the middle classes in deciding upon.the choice of employ- 
ment for their families. Should the effect of your notice 
be to attract a larger number of candidate teachers from 
the middle classes, I anticipate benefit to many of the 
young women themselves, by an improved position in life, 
and to our schools, by an increased estimation. attaching 
to the office of teachers. 

“ Believe me, dear Miss: Coutis; 
“Yours sincerely, 
. “ GRANVILLE.” 

The purport of this circular is to point out the advan- 
tages and emoluments of national schoolmistresses. It 
is. to be regretted that few of the. better educated avail 
themselves of so certain a means of livelihood, when such 
numbers take up the office of teaching without any 
assurance of success whatever. But it is not exactly 
with this part of the subject we have at present to do, as 
that comes more directly under observation when refer- 
ring to the employments for women; and our remarks 
must be confined in this paper to training itself, rather 
than the uses to which it may be applied. There:is one 
observation in the circular, which bears: upon our subject 
of non-training :—“Tt is noticeable that few persons, 
when by unforeseen. circumstances deprived of their 
former means. of support, present. themselves as candi- 
dates to take charge of schools; and of these few, only 
a very small number are able to pass the necessary exami- 
nation. This latter fact suggests a strong presumptive 
evidence that there exists some radical and serious defect 
in the. general management of girls’ schools; a circum- 
stance calculated-to create great anxiety, as being of vital 
moment to the religious and moral welfare of all classes.* 

In this. opinion all thinkers on the subject are agreed, 
and the want of training of every kind in women is seem 
to be.a positive evil, producing an abundant crop. of mis~ 





* More detailed information upon all points: in connection with these 
schools will be found in the Minutes of the Committee-of Council, 1856-7, 
p, 66. 4 
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chief Tt lies at the root of many domestic tragedies, 
and demoralizes children, from the incapacity of exerting 
a wholesome discipline ; as a woman untrained and undis- 
ciplined herself cannot either wisely control or train 
those under her care. 

The amount of good that can be done in the way of 
supervision, by one duly taught, is amply shown in a 
series of facts collected, arranged, and published in the 
form ofa cheap pamphlet, by a lady who for years worked 
most. suecessfully in this particular field of labour. A 
woman of this stamp and influence, example and precept, 
acts like a charm; order attends her steps, and happiness 
becomes diffused around her. The pamphlet is entitled, 
«Experience of Factory Life,” and exemplifies what im- 
portant and often permanent results may be obtained 
from small! beginnings. 

The first step taken in the process of reformation 
was the establishment of evening schools for the rude 
uncivilized factory girls; a work, ‘as may be supposed, 
of no small difficulty. ‘The coming from and going to 
the school every evening enabled me to see very evident 
signs of the extremely low state of morals in the town. 
From the many public-houses, where men and women sat 
drinking, was sometimes heard the sound of a violin and 
dancing, with idle girls and lads lounging about the 
door; and I used to hear from the girls who walked 
with me, as well as from people I visited, of the numbers 
who were enticed to take theix wages on a Saturday 
night to one of these public-houses, for the sake of the 
penny dance, and how they treated men to drink who 
were too idle to work. These facets, and others too 
terrible to think eff but whieh eame to me like 
dreadful new truthe which I must recognise—which 
must be thought of in amy eourse of action intended to 
do good—made those early days ef mission most painful, 
most humiliating; because, s@ fix from feeling at liberty 
to retreat from the work, every day brought fresh proof 
that not only was it needed, but that those whe had the 
elder brother’s place had too leng kept apart, and that 
more light and more love was required from some one, 
or else the fearful evils would become overwhelming. 
Every day’s experience sent me to the school with more 
knowledge with which to fight against the darkness, 
pre 2. determination to wim the hearts of the young 
girls. 

This was the spirit in whick the work was undertaken, 
the spirit which augured well for success. 

“In those days,” continues the narrator, “few of the 
factory girls had ranged through meadow, lane, or wood ; 
their habit was to lean listlessly at the doors of their 
dwellings when they wanted air, talking, it might be, to 
their next neighbour, or just idly strolling about the town. 
Now I would rather ask one of your little silk-winders 
(it was a silk manufactory) where such or such a wild 
flower could be found, than any one in the town, for they 
bring their floral wreaths to me for a prize once every 
month during the summer, and these are all woven of 
wild flowers.” And so the work went.on in this pleasant 
manner, until the primary obstacles were overcome and 
other difficulties surmounted. These girls, thus taught 
and trained, were soon marked out by their quiet respect- 
able appearance and behaviour, and in their case it was 
proved that the labour was not in vain; but indeed 
labour is never altogether thrown away. Girls thus 
brought from idle, disorderly, listless habits, are sure to 
make better wives and mothers than untrained slovens ; 
on this is a work much required to be done in our 

In process of time a library was formed, a kitchen in 
which wholesome food was cooked for the sick, a home, 
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an infant nursery, an amusement society, and a-sick 
fund. ‘We cannot refrain from one quotation more, em- 
bodying the truth of how much can be done in a simple 
unostentatious way :—“I wish I could take you with 
me,” says the writer, in a letter to a friend, “to the cot- 
tage where two good girls have their home, and. where 
several other factory girls meet for mutual aid and 
encouragement once a fortnight. I have been amongst 
them and know how Christian is their spirit. Two of 
them, monitors in our factory evening schools, have 
quietly and for a long time, without my knowledge, 
had classes. twice a week in the evening at the national 
schoolroom, for the most uninstructed married. women of 
the factory, who did not like to learn to read and write 
amongst the young girls. On the first anniversary of 
this attempt they arranged a tea party, to which I was 
invited, as well as the clergyman, his lady, and curate, 
besides teachers, who had helped them. I was as- 
tonished and delighted to find how much had been done 
in this quiet way to improve some of the most ignorant 
and unpromising women in our neighbourhood, and who 
now spoke warmly of their obligations to these true 
missionaries. The whole evening was a reward for my 
best aspirations for my good girls. Life, not theory, 
would ever be my choice for them. As in a garden all 
the trees do not. want. the same care, culture, and train- 
ing to become productive, so I have found it with my 
human plants.” In conclusion, the writer expresses her 
earnest wishes that other large manufacturers would do 
for their péople what the gentlemen and lady whose 
agent she was did for theirs, and expresses the great 
pleasure she had in the work. This is a proof of how 
much can be done in the way of training among the 
working classes; and though the women of all classes 
require a different kind of education than that now given, 
none are so left to the miseries of ignorance as the 
poorer workers in large cities. Were adequate remune- 
ration offered, educated women might be found willing 
to undertake such important duties, and the result of 
their labours would soon become apparent in a higher 
tone of morals taking the place of that which now passes 
almost without reproof. 

A recent writer on the education of women gives itas 
his opinion that the’ training or educating of boys and 
girls apart, is productive of evil, and not of good; that 
the education of'a boy as a boy, and of a girl as a girl, 
is by far too much thought of, and acted upon, to 
the. forgetfulness of the hwman being, independent of 
sex. While much has been done of late years for 
young workmen by the establishment of mechanics’ 
institutes, by the most illustrious men of the age address- 
ing them on the benefits of self-culture, and advocating 
in every way the benefits derivable from knowledge, no 
corresponding efforts have been made—except here and 
there in exceptionable cases such as we have just noticed 
—for the awakening in workwomen a desire after a 
higher moral and intellectual life. At one of the meet- 
ings of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, a paper was read on the propriety and 
necessity of establishing some similar institutions for 
young women, especially in manufacturing districts. 

Two educational institutes for young women, on a very 
small scale, approximating in character to mechanics’ 
institutes, and based on principles of self-government, 
are now in operation, we are informed by the author of 
the paper referred to. One is in Huddersfield, and the 
other in Bradford; the former was established in 1847, 
and has ever since steadily increased in prosperity and 
usefulness. The young persons who attend the Hud- 
dersfield institution are in many instances milliners, 
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dressmakers, domestic servants, or girls living with 
their parents. There exists between them and the 
managers of their institute a warm friendliness and per- 
sonal regard, productive of the best results. 

Let no one fear that this training of women will unfit 
them for their special duties, whatever those duties may 
be. Duty will have a far deeper significance to a woman 
whose mind is raised by thoughtful culture than to one 
who is steeped in ignorance, and no one will be a less 
useful member of society at home or abroad because the 
higher powers of the mind have been called forth. 

The complaint, not without cause, of the scarcity of 
good servants, springs from the all-fruitful source . of 
non-training in girlhood, founded on the preposterous 
idea that women are born with a “ knowledge of cookery,” 
or an instinct for everything demanded from them. Thus 
(in vulgar parlance) they are left to hang as they grow. 
Daily experience proving the falsity of this long-cher- 
ished theory, attempts are made to remedy the mis- 
chief by the establishment of industrial schools and 
cooking establishments; but it is our conviction that 
tenfold more good will be effected by a general training 
in childhood and in youth to habits of order, attention, 
industry, and cleanliness; this will be the surest way of 
producing the greatest possible number of active, intel- 
ligent women, who, having likewise been taught the 
meaning of the word “ duty,” and the high importance 
of performing it aright as in the sight of God, may say 
in the words of Herbert— 

** Who sweeps a room, as for God’s laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

We would also hint that were mistresses better trained 
in the art of how to rule, servants would more readily 
be found able to obey. The contradictory and often ab- 
surd orders given by young thoughtless mistresses are 
sufficient to render stupid any servant of moderate 
ability, and the more intelligent young women can the 
less “ put up with” silliness in their superiors. Ser- 
vants are not slaves, neither are they bits of household 
machinery to be driven hither and thither, backwards and 
forwards at the caprice of a mistress. They are a class 
particularly addicted to imitation, and when they are 
taught by example that to do nothing is considered 
“ genteel” and ladylike, they begin to think that the less 
work they do, the nearer they will approximate to that, in 
their eyes, enviable position. They are, moreover, fond 
of finery, and when they see in other women a passion 
for dress, they argue why should they not have a share of 
the gew-gaws? Have they not a right to spend what 
they work for as they please? The wisest plan and the 
simplest for all concerned is to correct their own errors, 
and to accept the fact, now so patent, that training of a 
judicious kind is much wanted by women of every class, 
in order to enable them to perform rightly their respec- 
tive duties, in whatever state of life or position in so- 
ciety to which, in the providence of God, they may be 
called. 





PRINCE LOUIS OF HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


Tue Princess Alice, always gentle in her manner and 
attractive in her disposition, won the respect and affec- 
tion of the whole nation by her tender and womanly 
deportment at the time of the late domestic bereavement 


of the royal family. As there is no one now who does 
not feel deep interest in the marriage of the Princess, 
the following brief notes may be acceptable. 

On the 9th of August, 1861, the ceremonial of signing 
the marriage contract between the Princess Alice of Eng- 
land, and Prince Louis of Hesse, took place at Osborne 
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House, in the Isle of Wight. Her Royal Highness ig the 
third child and second daughter of her Majesty the Queen 
and was born at Buckingham Palace on the 25th of April, 
1843, and baptized on the 2nd of June in the same year, 
On more than one occasion the voice of “ many-tongued 
rumour” occupied itself with different speculations on 
the subject of the marriage of her Royal Highness, some 
assigning her to the Prince of Orange, heir to the throne 
of Holland, as the most probable personage upon whom 
the honour of obtaining her hand would fall. Abou; 
twelve months ago, however, it became generally under. 
stood that the choice of all parties most chiefly interest. 
ed in the event had fallen on his Highness Prince Louis 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. Accordingly, in May, 1861, a for. 
mal intimation of the fact of the betrothal was made to 
Parliament, and a sum of £30,000, as a dowry, and an 
annuity of £5000, were granted by the House of Com. 
mons to her Royal Highness, unanimously, and without 
a word of discussion. 


His Grand Ducal Highness, Prince Frederick William 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, was born in 1837. He is the 
eldest son of Prince Charles William Louis, who was the 
eldest son of the Grand Duke Louis m. His mother 
is the Princess Mary Elizabeth Caroline Victoria, daugh- 
ter of Prince Frederick William Charles of Prussia, 
uncle of the late, and also of the present king. The 
affianced husband of the Princess Alice is therefore 
heir in the direct line, although in the second degree, to 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, which is under 
the rule of the second main branch of the House of 
Hesse.* 

This duchy was, in 1567, founded by George |, 
youngest son of Philip the Generous. He is historically 
distinguished for having introduced the reformation into 
his Langravine of Hesse, and for having divided his 
dominions among his four sons. Of these, William, the 





* The Prince is a captain in the 1st Regiment of the Prussian Guards, 
and colonel of a Russian regiment of Hussars, 
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eldest, obtained as his portion one-half, with Cassel 
the capital; Louis a fourth part, with Marburg; Philip 
an eighth, with Rheinfels; and George an eighth, with 
Darmstadt. Philip and Louis, however, died without 
issue, when there remained only the two main branches 
of Hesse-Cassel, the Electorate, and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the Grand Duchy. 

Hesse-Darmstadt, or the Grand Duchy, comprises two 
large portions of country, separated from each other by 
a long strip of land belonging to Hesse-Cassel and the 
the city of Frankfort. The northern portion is bounded 
on the west by Prussia and Nassau, and on the south- 
east and south by Hesse-Cassel. ‘The southern portion 
is bounded on the north by Nassau, Frankfort, and 
Hesse-Cassel ; on its other sides, by Baden and Bava- 
ria. The whole of these districts are in the west of 
Germany, and have several towns celebrated for manufac- 
tures, and different kinds of products and inventions. For 
example, Nuremberg is noted for its works of ingenuity, 
such as toys, which are usually called Dutch, and which 
are made here or in the neighbourhood, and thence sent 
down the Rhine to Holland. Baden has been long cele- 
brated for its warm baths, whilst Mentz, or Mayence, 
a the invention of printing, the noblest yet made 

y man, and which is attributed to Faust and Gutten- 
berg, in the 15th century. 








The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt is divided into 
three provinces, forms a part of the German Confedera- 
tion, and takes the ninth rank. It possesses three votes 
in full council, and one in the minor council, furnishes a 
contingent of 6195 to the second division of the eighth 
corps of the Confederate army, and contributes 1500 
florins annually to the treasury of the Confederation. 
The florin in the west of Germany is valued at ls. 8d. 
English money. 

On the whole, Hesse-Darmstadt may be considered 
an agricultural country, and the cereals as its principal 
production. There are some mines of coal, iron, copper, 
and salt, and some manufactures of woollens, linens, 
cottons, hardware, and leather. Its revenue is not great, 
being estimated at 6,576,105 florins, which is counter- 
balanced by about an equal amount of expenditure. In 
times of peace the military establishment numbers 6288 
men, out of a population comprising about 720,000. The 
religion of the State is Protestant; but there is a large 
Catholic population. Indeed, Germany, generally speak- 
ing, is greatly divided by religious sects. Of these, the 
Protestants and Catholics are nearly equal in point of 
numbers, and are the principal. The former chiefly 
occupy the northern, and the latter the southern 
States. 

The city of Darmstadt, the capital, occupies a site on 
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the river Darm, between the Maine and the Neckar, at a 
distance of about ten miles from the Rhine, the vine- 
covered hills of which have procured for it, from» the 
Germans, the designation of “The Father of Wine.” 
This fine river, flowing among wild rocks, crowned with 


majestic castles rich in historical events, presemts to the | 


human eye many scenes of the fairest and richest kind, 
and recalls many associations replete with the most vivid 
recollections which can delight or gratify the human 
mind. The city is divided into the old and new towns, 
the former being encompassed by stern, dark, and old 
massive walls. It has six gates, the grand ducal resi- 
dence, five public squares, a museum of natural history, 
a library of 100,000 volumes, a small select gallery of 
pictures and antiques, with extensive pleaswre-grounds 
and an elegant opera house. These, in general, indieate 
the characteristics of the moral and mental dispositions 
of the German people, most of whose prinees are inde 
pendent and despotic in their own territory, but whe, 
nevertheless, are mostly of refined and liberal fastes.. 
The people themselves are brave, sincere, and honest, 
kind and hospitable, possessed of great geod sense, with 
a natural excellence of heart which, as wae i 

notable in the late amiable consort of her Majesty the 


Queen of the United Kingdom, delights to mingle itself 


in all that is humanly goed and progressive. With mach 
natural vivacity, and with that kind of temper towards 


cheerfulness which has, not inaptly, been termed “the } the 


music of the soul,” they are, nevertheless, a widely 
reading, deeply thinking, and highly intellectual people: 
Among even the lower elasses, a large love of literature 
is found to exist; and while the minds of the mem and 
women of superior rank ave remarkably accomplished, 
their society is as blameless as it is charming From 
its practical virtue, patient industry, and deep reflection, 
Germany may be said te be a wise country, sober, serious, 
and truth-loving. 

In Hesse-Darmstadt there is » fair proportion of ele-- 
mentary and training schools, and at Gressen # univer- 
sity. But the Germans are famed for their universities, 
whilst their literature is amongst the most distinguished 
of any country whatever. Though directing her intel- 
lectual power especially towards the several studies 
of the mathematics and natural philosophy, of metaphy- 
sics, philology, and theology, Germany can yet boast of 
poets capable of competing for the lauréI of the muses 
with any others in Europe. Klopstock, whose genius 
was warmed and nurtured by the perusal of our own 
Milton and Young, and who, for the beauty of his Chris- 
tian Psalms, has been called the “David of the New 
Testament,” was the founder of the German school of 
poetry, and we do not forget that the mantle of his 
inspiration had fallen on the shoulders of his successors 
when: Wieland, Schiller, and Goethe made their appear- 
ance. While the language of the country has the 
Teutonic for its parent, it is extremely full and. copious. 
It is, however, possessed of many consonants, and has 
therefore less euphony than strength, and, like the Latin, 
is involved in its construction. Still, it is a language 
daily becoming more and more studied, and was with 
our own Sir Walter Scott a great favourite—perhaps, 
after his own native Doric, the greatest favourite of any 
of the languages with which he was acquainted. 

Among such a people, in one of the pleasantest towns 
in the west of Germany, and with the husband of her 
choice, we hope that a large amount of happiness is in 
store for her Royal Highness Alice Maud Mary, Princess 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
So much depends upor ourselves in creating our own 
happiness, that we have no misgivings in giving utter- 
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ance to this hope. She is to be united to a prince who 
has much to recommend him, and we pray that every 
blessing may attend them. 





THE RED MAN’S PICTURE-WRITING. 


Ay amusing circumstance was related in one of the 
literary journals a short time ago. It seems that last 
year a splendidly bound and illustrated work issued from 
the imperial press in Paris, entitled “ Manuscrit Picto. ° 
graphique Americain,” and bearing the imprimatur of 
} “Ie Ministre de Etat et de la maison de l’Empereur,” 
Wo money had been spared in the editing and printing 
ef a volume given to the world under such distinguished 
auspices. An essay on “the ideography of the Red. 


) skins,” By Em. Domenech (no mean authority) was pre- 
| fixed to two hundred and twenty-eight engravings from 
the costliest burin; while M. Paul Lacroix, quailing be- 
fore the unknown symbols, declared modestly that, not 
being aequainted with Indian hieroglyphics, his transla. 
tions must be regarded only as approximations to the 


. 


meaning. The original had lain in the Bibliotheque de 
| Arsenal forthe last hundred years, @ manuscript of coarse 
Canadiem paper containing rude drawings done with black 
pencil and red chalk; it had been given to the Marquis 
| de Paulmy by some American traveller, and appeared in 
catalogue under the appropriate name, “ Book of the 
Savages,” but was totally lost to the ethnographic 
world until the savans before mentioned disinterred the 
treasure. 

Now comes the comic touch in this solemn scientific 
business. A certain Germam, opening the superb volume, 
and looking through its rude figures, perceived under 
some of the sketches, i very Hike an attempt at 
a badly spelt German word im current hand. Leaf after 
leaf be turned, till the suspiciom grew to a certainty, that 
the “Ministre de FMtat’” had sanctioned a wholly u- 
intentional practical jeke, for the French empire had been 
at the expense of publishing a German child’s scribbling 
book, as the hieroglyphies of the “ Peaux-Rouges.” He 
had scrawled the names underneath each object, poor 
little emigrant, to the best of his ability; so the mistake 
was not his fault. Where he had depicted a woman, 
under the semblance. of a large oval for her- body ands 
small one for her face, illuminated with two dots for eyes, 
he had done his. best to enlighten all observers by in- 
seribing “ Anna” as a key to the character; where he 
had scratched a couple of red lines, (considered by the 
learned translator to be “the emblem of lightning, or 
symbol of the wrath of the gods,”) we are rather hum- 
bled to detect the original design in the monosyllable 
“wurst,” i. e. sausage; and so on through the two 
hundred and twenty-eight engravings in royal octavo. 

We imagine that the best specimens of picture-writing 
which North American savage life could furnish, would 
not be much superior in artistic ability to the German 
child’s sketch-book. The person who knows most on 
the subject is M. Kohl, anthor of “Kitchi-gami,” and 
without doubt: the specimens on his. pages, transferred 
from birch-bark books among the Ojibbeways, are of the 
lowest. grade as to pictorial power; but they are ur 
teresting as gennine examples of what seems the most 
natural mode of recording and communicating ideas 10 
writing. When a savage wants to convey the idea of @ 
man, his readiest means, failing speech, is to draw the 
two ovals and two dots aforesaid with a stick in the dust 
or sand. Next, he discovers that he can cut, the same 
symbol on the trunk of a tree with more enduring result. 
Gigantic forest boles have been found covered with such 
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rude outlines, each scratch bearing a story for the 
initiated eye. The sandstone caves of the Mississippi, 
where the soft walls present thousands of pictorial in- 
seriptions, mark another stage of the art as practised in 
bygone times. 

The era of the great discovery of birch-bark—nature’s 
most perfect paper—is unmarked by fame. We say ad- 
yisedly “discovery,” and not “invention ;” for this is a 
substance in which art has no farther share than to take 
possession of what is ready made. No complicated pro- 
- eegses of machinery are required, as with the blue- 
flowered flax tendrils which compose our “satin super- 
fine note.’ What a grand simplicity about the Indian’s 
manuscripts! He slices the bark of his most abundant 
tree into a convenient size and shape, folds it over into 
book-form, and plucks a thorn as pen to write upon the 
white silky membrane inside. He is his own paper- 
manufacturer, and has never paid any duty. 

If you visit his tent on the borders of the western 
prairies, you will find that he has other writing materials 
than birch-bark. The exterior of the said tent is probably 
adorned with pictorial inscriptions concerning his my- 
thology, or his own great deeds, or his family history. 
See him in full dress, and he bears his biography on his 
back in an illuminated buffalo robe. (Our own heraldry 
had its source in such a device.) Nay, his every-day 
attire of dingy blanket is marked with his emblem or 
“totem,” which answers to the white man’s surname. 
He takes his pipe and kindles the “kinnekanik,” and 
while he smokes has subject for musing in the histories 
hinted upon its inlaid and richly-carven howl. His 
tomahawk bears a record of the number of war expeditions 
in which he has shared, and perhaps a sketch of his own 
dominant “dream of life.” Every ornamenting on his 
dress and simple domestic equipments is suggestive of a 
story, or of magical import. Thus the Red Man em- 
bodies his characteristic picture-writing with his whole 
life. 

Perhaps it originated in his peculiar langnage of signs, 
the most perfect found in the world. Kohl says that 
he has seen Indians who understood not a word spoken 
by each other, keep up an animated conversation for 
hours, with fingers, features, feet, and gestures, in this 
pantomimic language. Much of it is simple enough to 
be comprehended by the uninitiated looker on; as when 
one of the interlocutors places the two first fingers of his 
right hand astride the forefinger of his left, and imitates 
® galloping motisn with the latter, one can hardly doubt 


that he describes a journey on horseback; or that the | 


flat hand across the ear expresses inability or unwilling- 
ness to hear; or that the hollow hand, moved as if in 
drawing water, signifies that element; or tliat a 
reverential glance towards the sky, with a gentle point- 
mg of the finger, refers to the Great Spirit. But some 
of their signs are highly ingenious, and appear the result 
of considerable thought and fancy. Thus, “beauty” is 
symbolized by passing the flat hand slowly through the 
air in a waved line; “truth,” by the finger held straight 


out from the mouth; “falsehood,” by the two forefingers | 


parted and moved from the mouth like a snake’s forked: 
tongue; “prayer,” by the flat hand pressed to the lips 
and moved upwards; “adnfiration,” by the hollow hand 
held a few minutes before the mouth, as if it were open 
in amazement. These instances will show the extensive 
Scope of the “sign-language.” It was only a single step 
to transfer such pictorial pantomime as this to the safe- 
keeping of seratches on birch-bark. 

Slowly and’ toilfully the savage engraves the. silky 
membrane. with his sharpened bone or thorn. Does he 
want to convey the idea of a white man? the unfailing 
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hat is symbol enough. Would he fain flatter in a por- 
trait P he draws an enormous heart in the middle of the 
figure: and a tiny speck of heart, if he would depreciate. 
That his figure speaks, is indicated by an undulating line 
flowing from the heart through the lips. An Indian, 
depicting a mythologic story for M. Kohl, concerning a 
quarrel hetween the two squaws of the demigod Mena- 
boju, represented his command “to stop,” by an impas- 
sable rock between the female figures, ew marital 
orders are so insuperable now-a-days. 

On a tomb in an Indian cemetery the same traveller . 
found an outline of the sun, with red centre and black 
rays: beside it the semicircle, representing the heavens, 
also painted black. Could the sentiment, that sorrow 
has darkened all the face of nature, and extinguished all 
delights for the mourner, be more powerfully expressed 
in a wordy epitaph than by these simple symbols P 

The Red Men. seem to have scarce an attempt at 
musical notation, though many of their birch-bark books 
record songs. One sign for guiding the voice is the 
figure of a man raising his hands; which, as might be 
expected, betokens an ascending scale. Bars and re- 
peats are not unlike our own. These songs are gene- 
rally read from right to left, as also are the narratives 
hinted on birch-hark. But sometimes the beginning is 
a secret, part of the property which the owner has in the 
production. If other Indians could read it easily its 
value would be materially lessened. Kohl remonstrated 
with an Ojibbeway when he placed his finger on a 
thing resembling a big cock-chafer, and stated that it 
was himself. “It bears not the slightest resemblance 
to thee,” said Kohl. “That is of no consequence,” 
replied the Indian. “It is intended to mean nothing 
else but myself: no one knows it except I and the man 
who taught me the writing; if our friends could easily 
guess what the signs mean, they would soon steal our 
birch-bark books. Hence we strive to have disguises 
and mysteries.” 

The literature preserved in birch-bark is of no great 
value, except to the curious in dream-stories and magic 
incantations. It is one of the arts which the world may 
willingly let die. 

The following is from M. Kohl’s book, with his ex- 
planation of the hieroglyphics. 


No: I is the dreamer, lying on his bed of moss and 
grass. 
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No. 2 is his guardian spirit, or the person who spoke 
to him in his dream, and explained the occurrences that 
took place in it. 

In the present case, these events seemed to be limited 
to the fact of the dreamer seeing the sky expanded above 
him, and full of birds andanimals. It is a real hunter’s 
sky, and the whole a simple hunter’s dream. 

Only the heads and long necks of the animals appear. 
Several varieties may be recognised—the stag, the elk, 
a roebuck, and two large birds. 

“ Amongs,” says M. Kohl, speaking of the Indian 
who gave him this picture, “also dreamed on this occa- 
sion of a Frenchman, represented at No. 3 as a figure 
wearing a hat. The Indians picture themselves with- 
out a hat, because they usually have no other head-gear 
than their matted hair, or at most an animal’s skin, 
worn turban-wise round the head. The hat, however, 
appears to them such a material part of the European, 
as much fastened to their heads as is the horse to the 
Centaurs. 

“Tt was not at all stupid of Amongs to dream of a 
Frenchman. For of what use would a sky full of animals 
prove to him unless he had a good honest French 
‘ traiteur,’ to whom he could sell the skins, and receive 
in exchange fine European wares P 

“The vault of the sky is represented by several semi- 
circular lines, in the same way as it is usually drawn 
on their gravestones. On some occasions I saw the 
strata or lines variously coloured—blue, red, and yellow, 
like the hues of the rainbow. Perhaps, too, they may 
wish to represent that phenomenon as well. But that 
the whole is intended for the sky, is proved by the fact 
that the ordinary colour is a plain blue or grey. The 
bird soaring in the heavens (4) was meant for the kiniou, 
which so often appears in the dreams of these warlike 
hunters. 

“When I asked the dreamer what he meant by the 
strokes and figures at the foot of the drawing, he said : 
‘It is a notice that I fasted nine days on account of 
this dream. The nine strokes indicate the number nine, 
‘while the small figure of the sun (No. 5) over them 
means days.’ 

“ His own ‘ me’ he indicated by the human figure (6). 
Tt has no head, but an enormous heart in the centre of 
the breast. 

“Though the head is frequently missing, the heart is 
never omitted in Indian figures, because they have, as 
a general rule, more heart than brains, more courage 
than sense. ‘I purposely made the heart rather large,’ 
the author of the picture remarked, ‘in’ order to show 
that I had so much courage as to endure a nine days’ 
fast.’ He omitted the head, probably because he felt 
that sense was but little mixed up with such nonsensical 
fasting. 

“T. ‘But why hast thou painted the sun once more, 
and with so much care over it?’ 

“ He. ‘ Because the very next morning after my fast 
was at an end the sun rose with extraordinary splendour, 
which I shall never forget, for a fine sunrise after a 
dream is the best sign that it will come to pass.’” 





LEDESDALE GRANGE. 

A TALE OF COAL FIELDS AND CORN FIELDS. 
CHAPTER II.—THE GRANGE AT LEDESDALE—MR. AND MRS. 
PURDON AND THEIR GUESTS, 

Ir the popular prejudice concerning what constitutes an 
attractive English landscape be supposed to carry au- 
thority, then might the parish of Ledesdale, a hundred 
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years ago, fairly have laid claim to being considered a 
very attractive place indeed. No fields were greener 
than the Ledesdale meadows, no trees higher or more 
luxuriant in foliage, no water was clearer than the brook 
by which the maidens of Iedesdale were wont to wander 
at eventide—not always alone in their wanderings; no. 
where did the feathered songsters (the subject forces one 
to be poetical!) carol more joyously, or with sweeter 
effect, than in the woods and groves, which were the 
glory of Ledesdale a hundred years ago. 

That house, which from time immemorial has borne 
the name of “The Grange,” was an old house even then, 
and haunted, as every old house will be which has a 
proper pride in and respect for its own antiquity. They 
were something like ghosts, too. Headless ladies were 
said to parade the house precisely as the clock struck 
twelve. Mysterious whispers resounded through the 
galleries at the same dread hour; the very ivy on its 
walls had a supernatural appearance— 

** O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ; 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

* The place is haunted,’ ’’ 

But The Grange had many attractions besides ghosts, 
It had a delightful sheet of water before its door; it had 
well-stocked and well-cared-for fruit gardens; so that, 
from one cause or other, visitors came from all parts to 
see it, and all who came were charmed with its gable- 
ends, its terraced walks, its trimly laid out flower-beds; 
and, above all, with the view from its windows of an 
undulating tract of country, well watered and every way 
fair to look upon. 

But, as somebody is said to have observed, once upon 
a time, “Nous avons changé tout cela!” No magi- 
cian’s rod, no influence of an evil genius has been em- 
ployed at Ledesdale; and yet, fields are gone, trees are 
gone, brook and “ feathered songsters,” all are departed. 
The Grange stands yet, but howaltered! Ivy, flower- 
beds, strawberries, ghosts, where are they? That view 
from the windows, what does it show now? Is it still 
“fair tolook upon?” Tastes are various, and there may 
be some who, in its present state, would find more to 
attract them than when it lay stretched out before them 
green and smiling. It presents a landscape upheaved 
and broken as by the action of internal fire. External 
fires there are, too, many in number, various in degrees 
and signs, from the small bright blaze of the coke fire 
to the huge tongues of flame emitted from the furnace. 
The tall trees have given place to taller chimneys; the 
song of birds to the shriek of the engine; the mur- 


mur of the brook to the dreary clank and rattle of the 


chain. 

An open pit explains the mystery. The useful and 
the beautiful in Ledesdale had gradually come in col- 
lision, and the beautiful had retired vanquished. Earth 
was found to have a buried treasure there, which men 
prized higher than any superficial loveliness, and to 
secure the one they for ever forfeited the other. 

It was, then, to The Grange, in this its second edition, 
that young Henry Purdon brought home as his wife and 
its future mistress the beautiful Kate Eversley, belle and 
pride of Bentwater, her native village. It was some 
two years subsequent to that event, and on the evening 
of the market day before alluded to, that we again find 
the dark-haired young horseman in company with the 
weazel-like little gentleman who had solicited an inter- 
view. A fat man with red hair and a very loud voice 
completed the party, and two of them were desecrating 
with their cigars an apartment once considered sacred to 
the memory of the “ headless lady” herself. The mas- 
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ter of the house did not smoke; his face wore an uneasy 
expression, and he looked as though he were tired of his 
visitors. 

“Tt was precious low to-day, anyhow,” the weazel was 
remarking, in’ reference to some subject previously 
mooted. 

« And will be lower,” said the fat gentleman, in a tone 
which defied contradiction; “and will be lower, Sneyd, 
take my word for that.” 

“Not a doubt about it, sir,” assented Mr. Sneyd; for 
it was not customary to address him as a weazel, in spite 
of the resemblance. “And a good many as will get 
lower along with it, too,” and his laugh as he said this 
was hardly good-tempered enough for a weazel’s; it 
might have been that of a misanthropical fox. 

“There were two mentioned to-day,” said the fat 
gentleman, addressing Mr. Purdon, “ you’d hardly have 
expected a month ago; you know who I mean.” 

“Yes; but one, at any rate, I believe to be a myth,” 
replied his host rather gloomily, whereat the weazel 
laughed again, and the fat gentleman said, with great 
deliberation and emphasis, “ We shall see, sir;. we shall 
see.” 

“And who, Mr. Purdon,” inquired the little man as 
he approached the end of his cigar, “who, may I ask, 
was that gemmy old gentleman you was so thick with in 
town this morning ?” 

“An old friend of Mrs. Purdon’s,” was the answer, 
with considerable stiffness and hauteur; “and a gentle- 
man for whom I have a great respect. He is now visit- 
ing at this house.” 

“Pretty well of cash, I should say, sir, from the cut of 
him.” 

“He has means, I believe,” said the other dryly; 
“they are nothing to us, nor do I set myself to in- 
quire.” 

“No, no, of course not,” responded the weazel ; “ only 
I concluded he was somebody, from your manner with 
him, and getting him alongside of Mrs. .Armitage, 
there.” 

“Ay,” said the fat gentleman, with a chuckle, “ that 
Mrs. Armitage will be a great lady, with her turn-outs 
and footmen, let the creditors bite their thumbs over it 
as much as they please; Armitage is what you may call 
the three-legged man—knock him over what side you 
may, he always comes down safe.” 

“I think, gentlemen,” said the master of the house, 
rising as he spoke, “that Mrs. Purdon must be waiting 
tea; will you favour us in the drawing-room P” 

“I must be going,” said the fat gentleman, looking 
about for his hat ; “what do you say, Sneyd.” 

_ “Tm off too, sir; ’tisn’t many cups of tea I trouble 
m a twelvemonth; and it’s getting late into the bar- 
gain.” 

_ “Good night, then,” said their entertainer, accompany- 
ing them to the hall door. 

“Good night, Purdon; you'll give it a thought, you 
know,” replied his fat visitor. ; 

“ Oh, ay, I'll give it a thought; Sneyd, I shall see you 
before this day week ?” 

“All right, Mr. Purdon; we'll know a thing or two 
more by that time, I hope;” and as the door closed upon 
the two, somebody close behind Mr. Purdon said, in a 
tone of most cordial satisfaction, “ Gone at last, Harry ; 
now do come in to tea.” 

If Henry Purdon thought it a pleasant picture that 
met his eye, when he turned and saw his young wife 
standing with their little son in her arms, few would 
have been disposed to differ from him. Kate Eversley 
had been the belle of Bentwater; and two years of mar- 
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ried life, even in the Ledesdale atmosphere, had taken little 
from her girlish beauty. Every gesture of her animated 
countenance spoke of health, intelligence, and vivacity ; 
every movement of her light figure proclaimed superior 
grace and energy combined. The brilliancy of her com- 
plexion imparted a look of extreme youthfulness; and if 
there was a curl in the upper lip which occasionally 
betokened a slight tendency to sarcasm, nothing but 
true womanly gentleness and love looked out from the 
clear brown eyes, which now were fixed upon her hus- 
band. 

“Yes, they are gone, Kate,” he answered, taking the 
child from her arms, and tossing him in a manner fright- 
ful to behold, “and joy go with them, for to-night, at any 
rate.” 

“Is that your usual sentiment on the departure of 
your guests, Mr. Purdon?” The voice came from Mr. 
Lucas, at the tea-table in the drawing-room. 

“That depends on the guests,” was the answer. “Now, 
little iron-master, go to your nurse, and let your parent 
have his tea in peace.” 

“Who was that fat man, Harry, who was with you 
to night ?” inquired Mrs. Purdon, as she assisted him to 
his third cup: “I never saw him before.” 

“ He was never made to be ‘seen and not heard,’ as I 
can testify,” observed Mr. Lucas; “I’d wager his voice 
against his size, any day.” 

“He has rather a loud voice,” assented Mr. Purdon, 
“but he’s not a bad fellow in his own way; you wouldn’t 
know his name, Kate, if I told you: Sneyd and he are 
great cronies.” 

“Our dear Mr. Sneyd!” said his wife. 

“ My dear Mr. Sneyd very often ; I should be in a pretty 
considerable fix without him occasionally.” 

“ And you would rather see him in that fix, eh, Kate?” 
inquired Mr. Lucas. 

“I don’t like Mr. Sneyd one bit,” was the answer. 
“Harry knows that; but still, sir, I am a dutiful and 
affectionate wife.” 

A long conversation then ensued between Mr. Purdon 
and his visitor, which, as it related principally to the re- 
duced price of iron, and the various circumstances national 
or local on which its rise and fall depended, is not likely 
to be interesting to the general reader. How much Mrs. 
Purdon may have comprehended is not known; but, as 
her husband expressed it, she “listened with all her 
eyes.’ Then came a long pause, during which each 
seemed wrapt in profound meditation; it was broken at 
last by Mr Lucas. 

“T’m thinking,” he said, “of a sentence I once came 
across in a book, though perhaps you will hardly see how 
it applies in the present case; it was this: ‘ Enthusiasts 
are men of one idea; heroes, men of one design; they 
who prosper in life, men of one maxim.’” 

“Well, sir,” inquired his host; “well,” he continued, 
“it appears to me the last clause is far from complete ; 
the ‘maxim’ ought to be both good and great to insure 
prosperity ; don’t you think so?” 

“Undoubtedly I suppose it ought to be.” 

“ And what, if it’s not a rude question, may your maxim 
be Pp” 

“ Really,” said the young man, laughing, “I could not 
conscientiously say I quite know, though ‘Live and let 
live’ is not a bad one for all practical purposes.” 

“ An excellent one,” said Mr. Lucas eagerly. “ Couldn’t 
have a better one, always provided you take living in its 
highest sense. What says Mistress Catherine?” 

“TI say,” said Mrs. Purdon, who saw by her husband’s 
face that he did not altogether relish the application, “TI 
say that I am an ‘enthusiast,’ having at present but one 
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idea, which is, that it’s time to prepare for rest.” And, 
the idea being voted a good one, was soon carried into 
execution. 
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Tue traveller of the present day, who packs himself in 
a railway carriage, and is shot off to his destination over 
viaducts and through cuttings and tunnels, has very 
little idea of the delights which were in former times 
suggested by the words forming the title of this paper. 
In the times when the perfection of travelling was by 
the stage-coach, the box-seat was the favourite perch of 
the outsiders, and the first comer generally ran to make 
sure of it, if he could, though people were sometimes 
baulked on such occasions, by finding it in possession 
of some small boy, who had been sent on to secure it for 
the traveller who had booked himself for it the night 
before. This, however, was rather a rare case, as book- 
ing for the box-seat was not a favourite practice, owing 
to the liabilities it involved. It was all very well if the 
weather proved fine; then nothing could be pleasanter 
than to sit by the side of the rubicund coachman, to 
listen to his topographical lore and his wayside legends, 
to draw him out on the subject of his long experience, 
the perils and mishaps he had gone through, and the 
views he had formed of men and horses, which, in his 
idea, constituted society in general. But it was a dif- 
ferent thing if, after you had booked the box-seat, the 
weather turned out foul: then you might find that you 
were booked to face a storm of wind, rain, and thunder 
hour after hour, with nothing to protect you from. its 
fury but the leathern apron drawn up over the knees, 
and perhaps one of coachee’s old box-coats with fourteen 
capes, if he could spare it. 

Nevertheless, in those old days we were not accus- 
tomed to decline the risk, and, in consequence, often 
found ourselves seated on the box on a fine summer’s 
morning, with the sleek four-in-hand trotting out at 
ten miles an hour, and a long day of unbroken enjoy- 
ment before us, such as we shall never experience aguin. 
As we rattle out of the town the guard blows a lively 
air on his keyed-bugle, and the coachman, with that long 
whip of his, touches up the tits, just to warm them to 
their work and start them on the pace which they are 
to maintain for the next hour. What has become of 
those portentous fonr-in-hand whips, with their slender 
lashes of thirty feet, with which a skilful hand could 
dust a fly’s jacket on the off-leader’s ear, or crop a flower 
from a garden as the coach dashed past? Stranger 
things were done with them, if all accounts are true: 
geese quietly grazing by the road side are said to have 
suddenly felt the thin lash coiling round their necks, and 
to have found themselves the next moment shut up in 
darkness in the box at coachee’s feet; and we have heard 
it insinuated that sucking-pigs have vanished from the 
side of their grunting dam in the same way; but we 
trust these were slanders. 

As we roll along, we have from the box-seat the finest 
prospect; we see miles along the road; we catch all the 
greetings of the plodding wayfarers; we share the coach- 
mats refreshment when he pulls up at the noted ale- 
house; we receive marked attention from the landlady, 
who carves at the dinner-table; and when, after dinner, 
coachman is lighting his cigar, he puts the reins into 
our hands, and we drive for a mile or two along the 
hard road until he is ready to resume them. Through- 
out our route we climb hills and descend into valleys, 
and get glorious prospects of the country we pass 
through, and of many a castle and mansion we learn 
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the history from the lips of our companion, whose thirty 
years’ familiarity with the neighbourhood have made him 
an accomplished historian. When we change horses for 
the last time, the guard plucks posies of flowers, ang 
decorates the horses’ heads with floral trophies; then 
out comes the keyed-bugle from its leather case, and the 
echoes are roused with the charming air, “ Within 
Mile of Edinburgh Town,” and so to the sound of music 
we trot merrily on to our final destination, which we 
reach a little after sunset, with the consciousness that, 
having covered a hundred miles between dawn and dark, 
we have done a good day’s work. 

My travelling retrospections, however, remind me that 
if the box-seat kad its surpassing pleasures, it had also 
its compensating perils. More than once or twice in 
my youthful days was I shot off from that enviable 
eminence, and lodged ina Jess honourable position. The 
first reverse occurred in my boyhood, when, returning 
from school, I was listening to old Watson, who drove 
the Regulator, as he complained of a jibbing horse whom 
he had then in hand. By way of illustration, the brute 
jibbed as he spoke, and backed us all over a stiff black. 
thorn hedge into a bean-field, where we lay, about a 
dozen of us, among the sweet-smelling blossoms, none 
the worse for the tumble, and soon laughing uproariously 
at one another. The second upset occurred in:a snow- 
drift, in the winter of the same year, and had no such 
comical termination ; for it was a matter of broken bones 
to some of the passengers, and poor Watson himself got 
his collar-bone dislocated. I had leaped from the box 
into the snow, and sunk over my head as in deep waiter, 
but soon scrambled out without injury. The third mis- 
hap occurred with an opposition coach which was run- 
ning against another between towns sixty miles apart, 
at sixpenny fares, giving the passengers a dinner into 
the bargain—a species of rivalry by which coach pro- 
prietors in those days sought to ruin each other. We 
were overloaded, and going down hill, when the fore 
axle broke: the coachman drew up most adroitly, and 
the body of the coach falling over was caught by the 
edge of the wheel falling inwards, and was thus deli- 
cately propped up while we all descended uninjured: 
had the horses gone another step, we should have been 
all over, and certain fracture of limbs, and, probably, 
death to some would have ensued. I remember, that 
instead of a general expression of gratitude for our pre 
servation, there arose a general clamour for the means 
of proceeding, and that more than half the company, un- 
mindful of the low rate at which they were travelling, 
went on from the next inn in post-chaises at the expense 
of the coach-proprietors. 

The last misadventure I shall record, though it was 
by no means the Jast of my experience connected with 
the old mode of travelling, occurred on Hounslow Heath; 
and though it was fatal to mobody’s life, it was fatal, I 
suspect, to a good many people’s anticipations. I had 
been travelling to London on the box of the Bristol 
coach during a long day of incessant snow. We were 
not many passengers, but it was the 24th of December, 
and the coach was hung all over with poultry and game, 
in such prodigious quantities that it looked like a mov- 
ing stack rather than what it was. We had had six 
horses all the way, on aecount ef the load; but by the 
time we came to Reading the snow was eight inches 
deep on the ground, while the coach resembled n travel- 
ling avalanche; asid here eight horses were put on to 
draw. It must have been near ten o'clock at night when 
we stuck fast in a ditch inte which we had unluckily 
strayed, near Hounslow. There was whipping, and 
spurring, and shouting, and much shouldering of wheels 
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to boot; but the coach would not stir, and seemed only to 
sink deeper in the snow as the team pulled the harder. In 
the middle of the bustle a returning coal-wagon came up, 
the huge wagon horses were harnessed on with theothers, 
and all began tugging together, under the influence of 
the lash. ‘The result was most astonishing, but not 
exactly what was intended: instead of pulling the ma- 
chine out of the slough and snow-drift, they pulled away 
a part of it only, leaving the overloaded body and the 
hind wheels just as they were. At the sight of this 
catastrophe there was a demonstration on the part of the 
shivering passengers, of their intention to make for the 
nearest shelter. Off we set for the town as fast as we 
could, and as we carried the news of our shipwreck with 
us, it was not long before a posse of the inhabitants 
were on the scene of the disaster with tenders of assist- 
ance. What was the nature of the assistance they 
rendered I never exactly knew; what I am prepared to 
avouch is the singular fact that when, three hours later, 
we, the passengers, were summoned to pursue our 
journey by a new coach, which had been fetched for our 
convenience, there was not a single item of all that 
mountain of luggage which we had painfully hauled for 
near a hundred miles, to be seen. ‘The volunteers who 
had come to the help of the foundered ‘coach, favoured 
by the darkness, had taken the opportunity of providing 
for their Christmas cheer, and walked it clear off. 
Geese, turkies, hares, partridges, pheasants, woodcocks, 
ducks, fowls, hams, sucking-pigs—each and all of them 
had vanished utterly, and left not a “ rack” behind—and 
the coach drove into London about two o’clock in the 
morning completely bare. What struck me at the time, 
quite as much as the clean sweep the wreckers had 
made, was the cool philosophical way in which the coach- 


man bore the loss; I could not account for it, so I put 
the question—‘“‘ What will they say at the office, coach- 
man, when they find that all the parcels are gone ?” 
“Qh,” said he, “ it’s unfortunate, but we couldn’t help 
it, you know; as for the ‘prietors,’ they won’t say so 


much as you think, perhaps. You see, presents of 
game and that are always carriage paid; and as the 
things are stole, the office han’t got ’em to deliver, 
and that’s a savin’, you know.” 

I was certainly not prepared for such an explanation 
as that. But I must pull up here, lest I should be 
driving too long a stage, and the reader should wish 
himself anywhere but on the box-seat with me. 
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Tue reign of the second Charles is more notorious for 
its corruption, its venality, its utter baseness and un- 
godliness, than any other period in our history. England 
never sank so low as during those twenty-five years, and 
the fearful immorality of the court spread, as was most 
natural, a baneful influence through the country. There 
were, however, many devoted Christian men, notable for 
their virtue and piety in that licentious and ungodly age. 
But these men lived apart from the court, and knew no- 
thing of the temptations incident to what is commonly 
called “ high life.” Yet, even in “Cesar’s house” there 
Were some who feared God; and among these was John 
Evelyn, whose autobiography is one of the most valu- 
able historical records of the time. His position brought 
him often to court. His disposition was eminently 
social, and his eager and somewhat restless spirit led 
him to take a keen interest in the public events of the 


5 The leading incidents of his life may be briefly 
a) 
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He was born at Wotton House in Surrey, where, more 
than eighty years afterwards, he was. gathered to his 
fathers. This ancestral home of the Evelyns_ still 
retains numberless traces of his hand, and is otherwise 
remarkable for its sylvan loveliness and for the exquisite 
rural scenery by which it is surrounded. At fifteen 
years ofage he lost his mother; and he tells us how, 
when she felt her end approaching, “she summoned all 
her children, and expressed herself in a manner so 
heavenly, with instructions so pious and christian, as 
made us strangely sensible of the extraordinary loss then 
imminent.” Two years afterwards, Evelyn was admitted 
a fellow-commoner of Baliol College, Oxford, and soon 
after that, he records the death of his father. Thus he 
lost both his parents at the age when parental affection 
and advice are most needed; and if he was preserved 
from evil, “it was more,” he says, “the infinite goodness 
and mercy of God than the least providence or discretion 
of mine own.” 

The “ill face of things at home” Jed him in the year 
1641 to leave England for Holland and Belgium; a brief 
interval of residence in his own country is followed by 
another continental tour, which extended over more 
than two years, in the course of which he records with 
gratitude more than once the preservation of his life 
under circumstances of great danger. Indeed, it is in- 
teresting to observe throughout his Diary a constant 
recognition of the Almighty, amid the daily trials and 
vicissitudes of his career. At Paris Evelyn was intimate 
with the family of Sir Richard Browne, the British Re- 
sident at the court of France, and, to use his own quaint 
phrase, “particularly set my affections on a daughter,” 
whom he married in the month of June, 1647. Evelyn 
was then seven-and-twenty, and his wife only fifteen. 
For nearly fifty-nine years the union lasted; Mary Evelyn 
was @ woman of rare endowments, and of unfeigned 
piety, and proved a true help-meet to her husband, 
through their long and happy married life. 

On Evelyn’s return to England, he purchased the es- 
tate of Sayes Court, Deptford, where he indulged his 
literary tastes, and engaged in those horticultural pur- 
suits which have served to make his name famous. We 
need not refer to the public events of that unhappy time. 
Evelyn was in principle a thorough royalist; but his 
spirit was far too liberal to allow of his complete es- 
trangement from good men of the opposite party. As 
far as possible, however, he kept aloof from politics, and 
devoted himself to rural pursuits. One of his chief 
friends was the great Jeremy Taylor, from whom he 
sought spiritual counsel, and to whom, when in embar- 
rassed circumstances, he made an annual allowance. 
Among the letters addressed to Evelyn by the Bishop, 
one is preserved, in which, after observing that God had 
bestowed on his friend “an heap and union of blessings,” 
he goes on to say, “I look upon you not only as a per- 
son, by way of thankfulness to God for his mercies and 
goodness to you, specially obliged to a greater measure 
of piety, but also as one who, being freed in great 
degrees from secular cares and impediments, can with- 
out excuse and alloy wholly intend what you so pas- 
sionately desire, the service of God.” 

Happy as Evelyn was in his outward circumstances, 
he had trials enough to forbid his finding rest and satis- 
faction in the things of this world. Among these, one 
of the most remarkable is the death of a child five years 
old, “a prodigy for wit and understanding; for beauty of 
body a very angel, for endowment of mind of incredible 
and rare hopes.” It would indeed have been a marvel 
had the poor little fellow lived, for we learn that, among 
many other acquirements, he could translate English 
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into Latin, and vice versd, and had a strong passion for 
Greek. “Such a child,” says his father, “I never saw; 
for such a child I bless God, in whose bosom heis. May 
I and mine become as this little child, which now fol- 
lows the child Jesus, the Lamb of God, in a white robe 
whithersoever he goes! Even so Lord Jesus: fiat volunias 
twa! Thou gavest him to us, thou hast taken him from 
us: blessed be the name of the Lord. That I had any- 
thing acceptable to thee was from thy grace alone, since 
from me he had nothing but sin; but that thou hast 
pardoned, blessed be my God for ever! Amen.” In writ- 
ing to his father-in-law, Evelyn remarks that he could 
- find nothing in all philosophy capable of allaying such a 
stroke, and that it would be impossible to support it, if 
he did not consider that God, who had given him so 
great a blessing, had also in love removed it. This was 
not Evelyn’s sole trial at this time; for only nineteen 


days after, he records the death of another and younger’ 


son, “the afflicting hand of God being upon us.” 

After the Restoration, Evelyn emerged from his re- 
tirement, came frequently to court,* and received dif- 
ferent public appointments. At the time of the Great 
Plague, when between four and five thousand persons 
were dying weekly in London, Evelyn sent his wife and 
family to Wotton; but having been appointed a commis- 
sioner to look after the sick and wounded Dutchmen and 
the prisoners taken in the miserable war then raging, he 
resolved to stay at his post, “trusting in the providence 
and goodness of God.” In two or three weeks the pesti- 
lence increased, and the weekly deaths amounted to 10,000. 
He describes his melancholy walk through the city to 
St. James’s. “A dismal passage, and dangerous, to see 
so many coffins exposed in the streets, now thin of 
people; the shops shut up, and all in mournful silence, 
And now the 


not knowing whose turn might be next.” 
Great Fire burst out, and Evelyn, ever ready to observe 
and chronicle the events of the time, was present at the 
awful spectacle, which he describes in graphic language. 
* All the sky,” he says, “ was of fiery aspect, like the top 
of a burning oven, and the light seen above forty miles 


round about for many nights. The noise, and cracking, 
and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm, 
and the air all about so hot and inflamed, that at the last 
one was not able to approach it, so that théy were forced 
to stand still and let the flames burn on.” Ten days 
after the first outbreak of the fire, Evelyn, with his 
wonted energy, had prepared “a survey of the ruins and 
a plot for a new city,” which he presented to the King 
and Queen, who examined every particle and seemed 
much pleased. Sir Christopher Wren, however, had been 
already beforehand with him. These great judgments 
of God—war, pestilence, and fire—were, says Evelyn, 
“highly deserved for our prodigious ingratitude, disso- 
lute court, profane and abominable lives.” Passing over 





* The testimony of Evelyn, as that of a devoted royalist, gives sadly 
emphatic proof of the state of affairs after the Restoration. In August, 
1661, he writes :—“ At court things are in a very ill condition, there 
being so much emulation, poverty, and loose amours, that I know not 
what will be the end of it.” In the very same month, another royalist, 
Pepys, writes, “‘ Roger Pepys told me how basely things had been carried 
in Parliament by the young men, who did labour to oppose all things 
that were proposed by seriuus men; that they are the most profane 
swearing fellows he ever heard, which makes him think they will spoil 
all, and bring things into a war again.” The court of the worthless king 
grew worse and worse; and, in Evelyn’s “Diary,” we have an entry 
describing what he himself saw on the Sunday evening before the king’s 
death. “I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, 
gaming and all dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God, 
which this sen’night I was witness of. . . . Six days later all was 
in the dust.’’. ; aia 
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several events of minor importance, and many years of 
his long life, we open a page of the Diary which records 
the death of his daughter Mary, at the age of nineteen— 
a beautiful girl possessing most extraordinary accomplish. 
ments. “ But these,” says her parent, “were nothing 
compared with the virtues which adorned her soul.” (Of 
a lively, cheerful disposition, fond of all intellectual pur. 
suits, she yet found her chief pleasure in the service of 
God. If the servants of the family were sick she would 
read to them and pray with them; and, “ even amongst 
equals and superiors, she no sooner became intimately 
acquainted, but she would endeavour to improve them 
by insinuating something religious, and that tended to 
bring them to a love of devotion.” The almost broken. 
hearted father exclaims: “Oh, dear, sweet, and desir: 
able child, God alone give us to resign thee and all our 
contentment (for thou indeed wert all in this world) to 
his blessed pleasure. Let him be glorified by our sub. 
mission, and give us grace to bless him for the graces he 
implanted in thee.” Two months passed by, and then 
another daughter died of the same complaint—small-pox 
—which had proved fatal to her sister. The event is 
simply recorded in the Diary, with a prayer that God. 
may bless the chastisement. 

In the year 1694, Evelyn, then an aged man, went to 
reside on the family estate at Wotton. In 1702 (October 
31) occurs the following entry in his Diary: “ Arrived 
now to the 82nd year of my age, having read over all 
that passed since this day twelvemonth in these notes, 
I render solemn thanks to the Lord, imploring the par- 
don of my past sins and the assistance of his grace; 
making new resolutions, and imploring that he will con- 
tinue his assistance and prepare me for my blessed Sa- 
viour’s coming, that I may obtain a comfortable depar- 
ture, after so long a term as has been hitherto indulged 
me. . . . My wife, children, and family are in health, for 
all which I most sincerely beseech Almighty God to ae- 
cept of these my acknowledgments, and that, if it be his 
holy will to continue me yet longer, it may be to the 
praise of his infinite grace and salvation of my soul. 
Amen.” 

He was eighty-six years of age before the long an- 
ticipated summons called him to his rest, in the year 
1703. Thus he lived through the most eventful period 
of our history, having witnessed, as a young man, the 
trial and execution of the Earl of Strafford and of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and as an old man, the triumphs of William 
and the campaigns of Marlborough. When Evelyn was 
about twenty years of age, he tells us how he went to 
the Hague to bespeak a suit of horseman’s armour, which 
he caused to be made to fit him; when upwards of 
eighty he records his election as a member “of the 
Society lately incorporated for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.” There is, surely, something 
very significant and suggestive of the progress of events 
in these two entries. Wotton Church, the burial-place 
of the Evelyns, stands in a sequestered nook surrounded 
by woods and fields, not far from Wotton House, and 
about three miles from Dorking. At the east end of 
the north aisle is an inclosed chapel, containing the 
monuments of the Evelyn family. As we read the in- 
scription to the memory of “the never-to-be-forgotten 
John Eveyln” and his beloved wife, we are reminded of 
the well-known lines of the poet Shirley— 

* Only the actions of the just : 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 
Or, better still, as we retrace the career of this good 
man, we feel constrained to adopt the beautiful language 
of the Scripture, “The path of the just is as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 





